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autonomy as an auxiliary expedient for meeting the needs of groups which form minorities even locally, but are sufficiently strong and self-conscious to desire education systems, and so on, of their own. But the main problem of our study is not the discussion of various possible forms of local and personal autonomy within an established political framework, but the question how far multi-national federation between distinct political systems can further a reasonable solution of such minority problems as arc likely to survive within each national unit.
It is evident that federation would help considerably to ease the difficulties arising from the dissolution of a multi-national complex, and the desire to combine the maximum of social justice, as conceived by the regional majorities, with a maximum of national justice, i.e. due regard for the cultural needs of every minority. Federation would help to reduce the size of the inevitable minorities, for it would in many cases 1 enable the territorial division to go into more detail, and therefore to correspond more closely to ethnographical features than if the defence and economic needs of completely independent states had to be taken into consideration.2 It would, once certain'standards of social and national justice were recognised as binding for the whole federation, allow the aspirations of some nationalities for a national home of their own to be satisfied without injustice to others, even if those nationalities should nowhere form a distinct local majority.3 It would also give powerful support to any kind of autonomy granted to Minorities whose co-nationals form majorities in other member-states of the federation.4 Broad-
1 See Kccton-Schlesinger, op. cit,, p. 131.
2 As we suppose the members of ttie multi-national federation to be distinguished by having answered the socio-naticmal issues in various ways, and having established distinct socio-economic formations, a complete abstraction from economic expediency is even in this case impossible.    Even if a similar answer to economic issues should be enforced, as in the U.S.S.R., expediency demands a certain minimum size for the administrative units so that, under East European conditions, inclusion of compact minorities in units granted autonomy in some fields of economic administration (and otherwise it would "be meaningless to speak of federation) may be unavoidable. For this reason, there is nothing contradictory between the application, at the same time, of multi-national federation, and territorial cultural autonomy for the remaining minorities.    But it makes a big difference whether the necessary violation of the ethnographical delimitation is restricted to, say, leaving the peasants  together with the town where they used to market their products within the boundaries of a member-state of a federation, or whether considerations of international traffic, perhaps of autarky for military needs, etc., are to be taken into consideration.    The Transylvanian problems, for example, assume quite different aspects if approached from these two points of view.                           3 See above, Part IV, p. 393.
* It is essentially on such lines that the Soviet has solved the very difficult problems arising between the Transcaucasian nationalities, by giving each of them a Union Republic of their own, and as many Autonomous Republics within their partners' territory as possible.